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of abolishing the crib in its sinister sense, is to treat
it as an ally: let it be treated by all means as contra-
band when accurate learning is desired, for it
ministers to idleness and is indeed a foe to sound
learning in the more elementary stage, but let it be
welcomed when it is in itself a good piece of work
and is applied to the books selected for rapid reading.
Caesar's campaigns would be a very different story
if we could feel that he was really getting on with
them, and when his small engagements could be
viewed in relation to his tremendous plan.

As has already been observed, it is not easy to
find Latin authors who will appeal to the non-expert,
for most of the great writers are undeniably difficult;
Virgil, like Wordsworth, appeals to a mature taste,
and a great deal of Horace only to those who delight
in verbal felicity. Cicero is less popular with the
young than he deserves to be, and though they
all like Tacitus when they get to him, he cannot be
called an easy writer. Lucretius is (at times) too
good: Lucan (generally) too bad: a diet of Livy
soon palls, and though Catullus is (almost) always
delightful there is not very much of him: on the
other hand there is certainly a great deal too much
of Ovid.

It is possible that the classical net should be
thrown more widely to include those Christian
Fathers and those mediaeval writers whose style is
more vigorous than correct: I have long felt that a
collection of famous mediaeval documents in Latin